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to the President of this Association. After quoting the
words he had used at York twenty-two years before, he
proceeded thus:

' In saying this, no doubt, I then thought I was speak-
ing somewhat hyperbolically, but from the close attention
I have paid to the subject of internal-combustion engines,
and from the way in which that attention has revealed a
continuous and, year by year, a largely increasing develop-
ment of such engines, I feel assured that although there
may still be steam engines remaining in work in 1931, the
output of steam engines in that year will be but, small as
compared with the output of internal-combustion engines/

He added that he wished to keep alive the interest of
the Association on this subject, and for that purpose
offered a sum, which was to be invested in Consols, and
in 1931 was to be paid as honorarium

' to a gentleman to be selected by the Council to prepare
a paper having my utterances in 1881 as a sort of text,
and dealing with the whole question of the prime-movers
of 1931, and especially with the then relation between
steam engines and internal-combustion engines.'

That is the task I am now attempting to discharge.
You do not need to be told that the prediction has, in
great measure, failed to come true. Steam is neither
dead nor dying. On the contrary, its use has immensely
developed both on land and sea. To-day, it is a much
more efficient medium than it was for the conversion of
heat into work, and you find it actuating engines of vastly
greater individual and aggregate power than any that
were even imagined when Bramwell spoke. But alongside
of that we have wonderful achievements on the part of
the internal-combustion engine which go far to justify the
enthusiasm that stirred him fifty years ago.

Looking back now, one is amazed at the boldness of